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THE PHILIPPINES* 


By THE SECRETARY OF War, Hon. Wititiam H. Tarr 


HEN your veracious commit- 
tee came to see me to invite 
me to address the National 

Geographic Society I gathered from 
what they said—possibly they did not 
say it directly—that I was to have the 
pleasure of sitting and talking in a par- 
lor with a few ladies and gentlemen 
much interested in geography and the 
far countries of the world ; who would 
not require a speech or lecture, but 
merely an informal talk. I said to 
them that my engagements at present 
were such as to make it altogether im- 
possible for me to prepare anything 
which would be worthy of an august 
audience. They said, ‘‘That is en- 
tirely unnecessary. Talk about the 
Philippines, you know all about that, 
and you can talk that in a parlor with- 
out difficulty.’’ And so I did not know 
until this morning, when I was advised 
where I would find the Rifles’ Armory, 
that I was to speak to so intelligent, 
and, I may be permitted to say, ‘' terri- 
fying’’ an audience as this. I make 
this explanation both because of the des- 
ultory character of the remarks which 
you shall hear, and also to avoid the 
charge which I am constantly receiving 


at home from my wife and my mother, 
whose instructions I hope to follow, 
that I should not harp on one string so 
much. 

Those who are responsible for the 
Philippine administration under this 
government have had the disadvantage, 
or advantage, of being subject to criti- 
cism ever since they began, on all sides. 
For a long time—if I may. designate 
what they said by so opprobrious a 
term—the ‘‘ noise’’ came from the anti- 
imperialists, and we were attacked for 
oppressing a people struggling for in- 
dependence. We were attacked, after 
we had taken control, for not giving at 
once to that people all the liberties they 
were entitled to. We were attacked for 
proposing to stay any number of years 
there in order to enable that struggling 
people to get upon their feet. When 
it was suggested that we should stay 
and educate them, it was said to be al- 
together too long. 

Well, we have fought out that fight, 
if I understand it, with the American 
people, and that people, being a sensible 
people, have decided that, so far as the 
issue raised by the taking of the Philip- 
pines and our establishing a government 
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there are concerned, those issues are set- 
tled; and therefore we may properly 
turn to the critics whom, with deference 
for the anti-imperialists of Boston and 
elsewhere, I regard as much more for- 
midable, the critics who found what they 
have to say in derogation of our govern- 
ment upon the experience of the great- 
est colonial government of the world— 
the British Empire ; and we find, curi- 
ously enough, or perhaps not so curi- 
ously, though, when you come to con- 
sider the facts, that the very things for 
which we are attacked by the anti- 
imperialists in the Philippine govern- 
ment are made the only basis for ap- 
proval on the part of the British critics. 
And in what I have to say tonight I 
should like to take up, not in very 
great detail, but subject by subject, the 
grounds for the criticisms of the Philip- 
pine government which have appeared 
in publications of the British critics. 

The first one of these, who is hardly 
worthy of notice, yet I do notice him 
for the purpose of saying one or two 
severe things about him—he deserves 
it—is Mr John Foreman. Mr John 
Foreman published a book upon the 
Philippine Islands before they came 
under the American regime that, on the 
whole, furnished the most material and 
possibly the best information, the most 
accurate information, although there 
were a great many inaccuracies in it, 
concerning the Philippine Islands. He 
left the islands, it was said, because of 
some strictures which he made upon the 
Spanish friars, and did not return there 
until long after the Americans had es- 
tablished a government. ‘Then he made 
a very summary visit, and returned last 
summer in time to publish an article in 
the fortnightly Review on what the 


Americans had done in the Philippines. 

I suppose that the editors of that very 
reputable review permitted the publica- 
tion of the article because Mr Foreman 
had established a good reputation by 
the book which he had published ; but 
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no one can read it, and read between the 
lines, without perceiving the bitterness 
and utter irresponsibility of the criti- 
cisms which he made upon the present 
condition of affairs in the island. He 
must first, although professing to hold 
in the greatest contempt those who were 
struggling for independence in the isl- 
ands, have made his home with irrecon- 
cilables, for he gave credence to the very 
wildest statements concerning the gov- 
ernment which I am in a position, hav- 
ing formed a part of that government, 
to be able to deny without hesitation. 
He had an insinuating way of saying, 
for instance, ‘‘ The government is now 
taking up the work of the Spanish gov- 
ernment, proceeding with the harbor 
works, which will bring into use 160 
acres of valuable lands just below the 
Malecon drive, for warehouses and other 
purposes. This will doubtless be ap- 
propriated by the Americans in the gov- 
ernment service.’’ He had no founda- 
tion, so far as I know, for saying that 
the lands would be disposed of except 
at public auction, and it is a gratuitous 
insult to any one connected with the 
government to suggest that those of us 
who are connected with the government 
would divide these lands between us. 
Now, I pass Mr Foreman by with the 
statement that the character of his arti- 
cle entitles him to be classed in the cate- 
gory of those ‘‘ European waifs’’ who 
are found upon the shores of the Orient. 
We had in Manila a collection of per- 
sons from America and Europe, and all 
along the shore between, attracted there 
by the disturbed condition of the coun- 
trv, whom it took us two full years to 
eliminate, and when they found the 
police force of Manila growing more 
and more strict in its regard for the 
presence of good individuals and the 
absence of bad individuals, they took 
up their march, or their swim, or their 
sail up the coast, and they put in at 
Shanghai, which seems to be the final 
home of all the ocean waifs of the 
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Orient and of most of the Oriental liars ; 
and they, becoming established there, 
became very well known in Manila in 
my time as ‘‘ Shanghai roosters.’’ They 
occupied most of their time in libelling 
the American government. I am bound 
to say that Mr Foreman has established 
his claim to take a position on that roost. 

The next of these British critics is Mr 
A. R. Colquhoun, a gentleman of avery 
different order from Mr Foreman, if we 
may judge by the writings of the two. 
Mr Colquhoun has been the correspond- 
ent of the London 77mes, was at one time 
in the colonial service of Great Britain, 
was the district governor, or commander, 
of a district in Burma, is a gentleman 
in every way, and has written two very 
interesting books—one ‘‘’ The Mastery 
of the Pacific,’’and the other ‘‘A Greater 
America.’’ Mr Colquhoun traveled with 
the commission when we were establish- 
ing civil governments in the islands. He 
was about three weeks in the islands at 
one time, and about ten days at another. 
I have a great respect for him, and read 
what he had to say with keen interest. 
I shall not take up what he had to say, 
because what he has had to say has been 
amplified and treated with more elabora- 
tion, and possibly with more authority, 
by another Englishman or Scotchman, 
Mr Alleyne Ireland, nowconnected with 
the Chicago University, and whose ex- 
perience in the investigation of tropical 
colonies makes what he says worthy of 
consideration, and makes it, also, most 
interesting. 


THEY SAY WE ARE SPENDING TOO 


MUCH FOR EDUCATION 

Now, his first criticism of the Philip- 
pine government is that it has devoted 
three million dollars a year, or at least 25 
per cent, and perhaps more, of its total 
revenue, for education, and he says that 
that money would be much better ex- 
pended in the construction of roads and 
in the material development of the coun- 
try. Hesays this because experience in 
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English colonies makes him think that 
the Filipino needs material development 
much more than he does mental develop- 
ment, by no means admitting, however, 
that he has mental development sufficient 
to dispense with any of it. Upon this 
subject those of us who are responsible 
for the course pursued in the Philippines 
must take issue. The question as to 
which is right of the two policies de- 
pends upon and goes back to the pur- 
pose of the colonization. We blundered 
into colonization; we did not go into it 
with malice aforethought. We found 
ourselves in possession of the islands 
because we could not help it, and then 
we determined that we would do the 
best we could with them, working out a 
policy as nearly consistent with the prin- 
ciples of our own government as was 
possible. Now, then, that means in the 
end a government of the people, by the 
people, and for the people; but a gov- 
ernment of the people, by the people, 
and for the people is absolutely impos- 
sible unless you have the great body of 
that people with intelligence enough to 
exercise the strong public opinion that 
is necessary to sustatn and restrain any 
popular government. If it be true, as 
Mr Ireland says, that tropical peoples 
are incapable of self-government and 
incapable of education up to self-govern- 
ment, then I agree that the argument is 
with him And he assumes as the basis 
of his argument the experience that the 
English have had in their colonies. 


OUR COLONIAL PROBLEM IS EN- 
TIRELY DIFFERENT FROM ENGLISH 
COLONIAL PROBLEMS 


Well, you judge of how experience 
ought to lead you in your conclusions 
by how far that experience has gone. 
I am not aware as yet of any attempt 
on the part of England to try the peo- 
ples of tropical colonies in self-govern- 
ment or to educate them up to the point 
where they may be capable of self-gov- 
ernment. Again, experience is useful 
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as the experience is in accord with the 
conditions which you expect to meet and 
to which you expect to apply that expe- 
rience. The peoples that the English 
have had to handle in the tropics have 
been the Mohammedans and the Hin- 
doos. ‘They are a people whose religion 
is so deepseated that it is impossible to 
hope that they may ever in any great 
numbers be made Christians. ‘The Mo- 
hammedans look with disdain on Chris- 
tianity as an older religion. They have 
a new patent, and therefore they look 
with contempt on European ideas and 
on American ideas. Now, in the Phil- 
ippines we have a very different condi- 
tion of affairs. We have 6 millions of 
people, nearly 7 millions, who are sin- 
cere Christians, and who have been so 
for 250 years. ‘Theyare Christian chil- 
dren because they have been brought up 
by the friars, who thought that it was 
unwise to expose them to the tempta- 
tions and demoralizations of the Spanish 
or any other world. But they did in- 
still in them the principles of Christian- 
ity, and they did turn their faces, their 
minds, and their ambitions toward Eu- 
rope and toward America. It is from 
these two countries that these people 
derived their ideas. ‘Therefore I think 
that we are right in saying that experi- 
ence founded on dealing with Moham- 
medans and Hindoos in respect of pop- 
ular self-government may be doubted as 
an absolute guide as to what we may 
expect to do with people who are the 
only Christian Malays and the only far- 
Oriental Christians. 

Another objection which may be made 
to the education of these people is that 
if you educate them you will educate 
some of them so that they will become 
unruly; they will become constant revo- 
lutionists, and you will always have 
trouble. Well, I agree that it is possi- 


ble to educate a man much beyond his 
capacity, so that he uses his education 
for purposes for which a man of much 
less education would not waste it. 


But 
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the advantage and absolute necessity 
in a popular government of having pub- 
lic opinion that comes from a wide- 
spread intelligence, not profound, not 
university, but based on primary edu- 
cation, furnishes an antidote for the 
poison of the revolutionary tendency of 
light-headed, irresponsible characters. 

You can tell often whether a people 
are fitted for education by whether 
they take to it or not. We havein the 
Philippines a much severer struggle to 
teach the Filipinos than they would 
have in the Malay states, or in Java, or 
in India, because we have a people who 
have no common language that is fit to 
be used by a civilized people, and there- 
fore we have not only to teach them, 
but we have to teach them a different 
language from their mother tongue. 
There are some twelve different dialects 
or languages in the Philippines among 
the civilized tribes, and until they shall 
have a common language, it is hope- 
less to expect solidarity as a nation 
or intelligence asa people. Therefore 
we determined that we ought to teach 
them English. It is true that they had 
learned, some of them—about 7 per 
cent of the m—Spanish, but they did not 
look to Spanish as a language which 
they cherished. Spanish is not the lan- 
guage of the Orient. Spanish is not 
the language of free institutions, and 
we concluded that as the question was 
only between teaching 93 per cent and 
100 per cent we might as well do the 
job thoroughly and teach them English. 


ARE WE FORCING ENGLISH DOWN 
THEIR THROATS AS WITH A 
FORCE PUMP? 

Now, our anti-imperialist friends say, 
and I think that even the president of 
Cornell University has intimated, that 
we are forcing English down the throats 
of an unwilling people as with a force 
pump. Asa matter of fact, the teach- 
ing of English began before civil gov- 
ernment reached the islands; the instinct 
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of the Americans whether they wear a 
military uniform or the garb of peace, 
to teach the youth how they should 
grow and to spread intelligence, led the 
army into the establishment of an edu- 
cational system in the Philippines, and 
in every company of that army two or 
three men were detailed right in the 
villages where insurrection was rife to 
open schools and teach the little Fili- 
pinos English. Of course, it was a de- 
fective school system, but nevertheless 
we found it there, and on what they 
had done we builded. We sent to 
America for a thousand school teachers, 
and we organized, and as the army paci- 
fied the islands we followed closely with 
civil government and with schools. 
Now, we had at the end of the first year 
after we reached there organized schools 
enough so that there were reciting in 
English ro per cent of the youth of 
school age of the islands. The next 
year this was increased to 13 per cent, 
and last year it increased to 19 per cent, 
and there were in July and August of 
last year reciting in HKnglish in the 
schools 263,000 Filipino youth. 

We do not have any compulsory school 
laws, because a compulsory school law 
is predicated on your having schools 
and teachers enough to teach all the 
youth in the community, and we have, 
as you see, only about one-fifth of the 
teachers needed and only one fifth of 
the school-houses needed. ‘That is what 
we are doing now. Next year I have 
no doubt the increase will be 100,000. 
And all this indicates to you—at least 
it does to me—the earnest desire of those 
people, those children, and the fathers 
and mothers of those children that they 
should learn English, and that they 
should become educated. Now, there 
are 263,000 of them, and the average 
attendance is 70 per cent. That coun- 
try is a country where between doing a 
thing and not doing it you usually choose 
not to do it, and therefore if 70 per 


cent of the pupils attend you may count 
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on a very strong feeling in favor of 


education everywhere. ‘The trouble is 
that we have not money enough to make 
their education what it should be. We 
do not want to make them university 
professors. We shall have a university 
there. We ought to have one simply 
as a keystone for the arch of education 
for a comparatively small number of 
Filipinos who can afford to take that 
education ; but what we wish to do isto 
spread the primary schools, the manual- 
training, industrial, and normal schools. 
We are now using 800 American teach- 
ers, in the first place, to teach the Fili- 
pino teachers how to teach their Fili- 
pino children. In other words, we are 
hoping to build up a body of from ten 
to fifteen thousand Filipino teachers 
who can teach English, and thus teach 
the whole islands a new language—a 
common language and a language, as I 
have said, of free institutions. Now, 
it seems to me that this statement of 
mine, this statement of fact, itself 
answers my friend Mr Alleyne Ireland 
as to the wisdom of our expending 25 per 
cent of our income in teaching. It is 
what the people want, and we can be 
certain that if they learn the English 
language and read English books they 
will learn. 

OUR SYSTEM OF GOVERNING THE 
PHILIPPINES IS DESIGNED TO 
TRAIN THE PEOPLE TO 
SELF-GOVERNMENT 

Now, the next subject of criticism is 
as to the form of government. Mr Ire- 
land says that we have made a mistake, 
because we have established municipal 
and provincial governments under the 
commission. We have had elective 
officers in the municipal governments ; 
we have had an elective governor, who 
is one-third of the provincial council, 
the other two members being appointed 
under the civil-service rules and being, 
generally, Americans, the ‘‘fiscal’’ or 
prosecuting attorney being a native 
and the secretary of province being a 
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native. He says that that makes too 
many officers; that we would get along 
a good deal better if we followed the 
English custom of having one English 
commissioner, who acts as judge, as 
executive, as legislature, as everything 
else, and has under him natives who are 
intelligent enough to understand his 
c.1i nands and carry them out. Now, 
it is perfectly true that that government 
there could be much more efficient if we 
put an American in charge of every 
province and made him absolute ruler 
there. It would not be any trouble to 
doit at all. Wewould have less taxes, 
the work would be attended to with more 
care, and, on the whole, for the next 
ten or fifteen years it is probable that 
the people would be in better condition, 
but they would not have any responsi- 
bility about the government. They 
would not be subject to scolding at every 
mouth by the officers above them, they 
would not find out what it is to be re- 
sponsible for the government of others, 
and they would not be enjoying the edu- 
cation or partial education—or, rather, 
an educationin partial self-government— 
which our system gives them. It adds 
to the expense and it does not give them 
so good a government, and therefore, if 
our policy were only the best for the 
time, I should yield to the criticism of 
Mr Ireland. But what we are trying 
to do is to teach these people by object 
lessons, as well as by direct education 
in the primary schools, what it is to be 
a free people. 

The idea that freedom can be en- 
joyed by a people without learning how 
to enjoy it issomething that belongs to 
theory, not to practice. It may be 
found in Boston, but nowhere else. 

I ought to add that this system of 
government was most useful in bring- 
ing about peace, in satisfying the natives 
that we were there with the idea of giv- 
ing them as much self-government as 
we could. Mr Ireland and the others 


who criticise ought in fairness, it seems 
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to me, when they consider what is done 
there, to put themselves more or less in 
the position of those who had to do the 
job and to take into consideration those 
difficulties that present themselves on 
every side. We said that we were there 
for the benefit of the Filipino people ; 
we said that we were there to give them 
as much of self-government as they could 
stand, and we did it. We may have 
given them a little more, but it is a good 
deal better to extend it a little beyond 
what they can stand and teach them the 
lesson and then say to them, ‘‘ When 
you do educate yourselves up to this we 
will extend it a little more,’’ as we have 
had occasion to do in a number of prov- 
inces, than it is to give them the im- 
pression that we were deceiving them in 
what we said we wished to do for them. 
One of the chief characteristics of the 
Orientals —indeed, one of the chief char- 
acteristics of all nations that are igno- 
rant—is suspicion and distrust, and the 
primary rule of policy in dealing with 
them is absolute honesty and straight- 
forwardness. 


BUILDING ROADS 


Now, Mr Ireland says that there is 
a woeful lack of improvements in the 
Philippines, especially in the matter of 
roads, and then he refers to the roads of 
the Roman Empire. Those roads have 
been made the basis for many an ora- 
torical period, without knowledge as to 
how many years, how many decades, 
and how many centuries it took to con- 
struct them. But it is true that roads 
are a most important feature of civil- 
ization. Intercommunication is what 
helps, as much as education itself. We 
began our career as legislators in the 
Philippines by voting a million dollars 
to be expended by General McArthur 
in the construction of roads in the Phil- 
ippines, and we have been trying to 
build them ever since. Well, there are 
3,000 islands there. ‘There are 140,000 
square miles. A great many of the 
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provinces lie in the low land, where 
there is no rock which can be used to 
be broken up and made good metal. 
They have to go into the bottom of the 
streams and get the gravel that comes 
down from the mountains and use that. 
And then we have, sometimes, six or 
eight months of torrential rains. You 
do not know what rains are, living here 
in the temperate zone. Think of 52 
inches of rain in one month! ‘That is 
what they have in the province of Ben- 
guet in the month of August. 

And then take another feature of the 
civilization which we found there. It 
would seem as though Providence or 
nature were playing a joke. The roads 
are very hard to construct; but the 
natives, in order to make it still harder 
to preserve them, use wooden wheels 
for their carts and shave them down on 
the edge. They are solid wheels, and 
they shave them down to a knife edge, 
and then load the wagons and take them 
in this rainy weather over the roads. 
Well, the wheels cut as a razor would 
cut your finger, and this plays havoc 
with the roads. We attempted to cure 
that by imposing a fine of five dollars 
on every wagon that had a tire less than 
2'4 inches broad. But they concluded 
that this was only for taxation, and 
they paid the tax and continued to use 
the wagons. And then we had to im- 
port wagon wheels to show them what 
we meant, and we imposed a fine-and- 
imprisonment penalty for the use of the 
wagons with narrow-tired wheels. 

Of the three millions of dollars which 
was voted by Congress part of it was 
expended in order to break up a corner 
in rice, which promised to be a rice 
famine, and two millions of it were 
spent in the construction of roads. 
Those roads are not all completed yet. 
You know that when you go through 
a tropical jungle with engineering in- 
struments it is not so easy a matter as 
in this country, where you can seea 
long distance ahead, and the very work 
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of laying out a road is along one, taken 
with the difficulty of getting the mate- 
rial for making a permanent road. All 
road building must go slowly. There- 
fore when a gentleman goes along 
on an inspection tour in the Princess 
/rene, or one of those beautiful vessels 
of the Hamburg Steamship Company, 
and lands in India at Bombay, and 
drives out and sees those beautiful roads 
all through India, that have for 250 
years been building, and then comes to 
Ceylon, where they have for so many 
years been building roads under the 
Dutch and English, and then comes to 
Singapore and into the Confederated 
Malay States, where they do not have 
any taxes, because they raise so much 
money out of the three-quarters of the 
tin product of the world that they get 
out of the mines there—they have been 
50 years building roads—and then 
comes here to the poor Filipinos and 
finds that roads have not been con- 
structed on every one of the roo islands, 
and that the roads that have been con- 
structed show signs of the previous 
year’s torrential rains—it is a little 
difficult for a critic, however impartial, 
not to think that the government is 
very much to blame for not having con- 
structed all those roads through all the 
islands as they ought to be, and as I 
hope some day they will be constructed, 
both for the peace of the islands and for 
the uplifting of the population. But 
meantime we are doing what we can. 

NEW HARBORS, A PURE WATER 

SUPPLY, AND RAILWAYS 

Well, to begin with, we have united 
Manila with every one of the 44 prov- 
inces by telegraph lines, and this is an 
opportunity for the spread of informa- 
tion and intercommunication. We have 
very good postal facilities. We have 
just opened 33 miles of street railway in 
Manila, and that a modern street rail- 
way. Manila, for its population, had 
more teams and more horses and vehi- 
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cles, I suppose, than any other city in 
the world. They were not very large 
horses and they were not very commodi- 
ous vehicles, but such as they were they 
traversed the streets, and they were an 
absolute necessity, because everybody 
rides in Manila except the very poorest 
and humblest. In no other city in the 
world was a street-railway system more 
needed than in Manila, and I have no 
doubt that its presence there today—and 
it has begun both with great enthusiasm 
on the part of the people and on the part 
of the gentlemen who look forward to 
dividends from the franchise, given 
about a month ago—I have no doubt 
that the presence of that street railway 
will reduce the cost of living of the peo- 
ple of moderate incomes 25 per cent 
because of the absolute necessity of get- 
ting about and the opportunity of dis- 
posing of the horses and carriages and 
the necessity of feed and all the other 
expenses attendant upon the keeping of 
horses and carriages. 

Weare engaged in the expenditure of 
6 millions of dollars in the harbors of 
Cebu, Manila, and Iloilo, and we shall 
probably have the best harbor in the 
Orient at Manila. People who are not 
familiar with the islands suppose that 
the Bay of Manila affords a harbor; 
but the Bay of Manila is 30 miles long 
and about 25 miles wide, with a 6-mile 
entrance at Corregidor which offers a 
fullsweep tothe southwestern monsoon, 
which comes in for six months in the 
year, which makes it impossible, espe- 
cially in the afternoon, to land from 
boats that do not get behind a break- 
water. This harbor is to be shut off 
from the wind by large breakwaters. 
It is very nearly completed. Weare to 


have wharves, alongside of which the 
largest vessels can come, and, as I have 
said, 160 acres are to be reclaimed for 
the construction of warehouses and for 
business purposes of the city. 

We are just putting in—just adver- 
tising the bonds for, have the plans for, 
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and are just about to put in—a sewer 
systemin Manila. Manila is about seven 
feet above the ocean—it does go up to 
about 10 feet—and you cannot sink a 
hole anywhere without striking water 
within 3 or 4 feet. That makes the 
problem of sewerage very difficult, and 
we have a plan now which involves the 
pumping of the sewerage away out to 
sea, so as to rid the city of any danger 
from it. Mr Desmond Fitzgerald, of 
Boston, whom we sent for as an expert 
engineer, has pronounced the plans to 
be correct. 

We have had to go back into the 
mountains about fifteen milesin order to 
increase the water supply of Manila and 
to be sure that we shall get above the 
region where the water would be im- 
pregnated with cholera germs or other 
undesirable inhabitants. This will cost 
about two millions of dollars, but we are 
just now ready to construct it. 

We are engaged, under an act of Con- 
gress recently passed, in preparing in- 
vitations to bid for the construction of a 
thousand miles of railway in the islands. 
When we have the thousand miles of 
railway constructed, so as to open each 
island to the sea, we shall proceed much 
more rapidly in the construction of 
wagon roads, because then we shall 
have some means by which we can haul 
road material from one point to another. 
I would like to dwell on the subject of 
the railways, but I have not time. 


PHILIPPINE CIVIL SERVICE 


Mr Ireland criticises, in some detail, 
the civil service of the islands. Well, 
I was a civil-service reformer when I 
went to the islands, and I was deter- 
mined that we should put in force there 
as strict civil-service rules on the basis 
of civil-service reform here as we could, 
and we did; and nobody can get into 
the service there now without first pass- 
ing an examination. But Mr Ireland 
says that the examination is only up to 
the standard of the ordinary high-school 
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examination, and he compares it with 
the examination that a man has to pass 
to enter the colonial service of Hong- 
kong, China, or Calcutta, India. That 
is an examination, I should judge from 
what he says, equal to that a man must 
pass when he gets the degree of ‘‘A. B.’’ 
at Harvard or Yale. Well, I said to 
Mr Ireland that if that were the kind 
of examination we had to put a man 
through we would not have anybody in 
the government service of the islands. 
That is all right for a country that has 
been 250 years in colonial government, 
with such a lot of sons anxious to go 
out somewhere and fit themselves for the 
service ; that has been in the business 
long enough to establish schools and 
universities in England, where they 
directly fit people for the service, and 
that has been sufficiently long in the 
colonial service to establish a service 
where you have a pension, and where 
aman may look to that service as the 
service of his life, and as a place from 
which, at the very reasonable age of sixty 
or sixty-two years, he may retire on his 
pension knowing that he and his family 
will be taken care of. Now, it is pos- 
sible to get men under such circum- 
stances ; and no one has a more pro- 
found admiration for the colonial service 
of England than I have. _ I know that 
it is an admirable service, and I wish 
that we, too, could have such a service ; 
but the idea of talking about our hay- 
ing such a service when we have been 
in the islands three years, and that we 
could have a university education as a 
basis fora complete civil service seems to 
me to indicate that our brother Ireland 
shot too far. He did not know how 
‘to restrain himself,’’ as Lord Coke 
said, ‘‘ to the fitness of the thing.’’ 


IF WE INTRODUCE CHINESE WE WILL 
HAVE A REVOLUTION 


Now, the next issue that Mr Ireland 
makes is a very serious one—one, I 
agree, upon which strong arguments can 
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be made upon both sides—and that is 
the question as to whether we should 
admit Chinese laborers to the islands to 
build them up. Mr Ireland says that 
we have no laborers in the islands wor- 
thy of the name, and that if we expect 
to do anything there we might as well 
at once admit the Chinese ; that they 
would build up the islands, and that it 
would be for the benefit of the Filipinos. 
But I do not think that Mr Ireland 
looked at the result of that policy as he 
saw it exhibited at Singapore and in the 
Straits Settlements, with a full consid- 
eration of what it meant tothe Malays, 
who were there before they admitted the 
Chinese, for he found that all the busi- 
ness and all the work and all the money 
and all the influence and everything that 
was worth having was Chinese. ‘There 
is a superficial appearance of English in 
the government, but the money and the 
work and the business are largely Chi- 
nese, and our friends the Malays sit 
around in the park and enjoy the sight. 
They are relegated to the back bench. 
Now, then, that is certain to be the case 
if we admit the Chinese to the Philip- 
pines, and the question is whether under 
our promise tothem to govern the Phil- 
ippines for the benefit of the Filipinos 
we can afford to bring about a condition 
in which the Filipinos shall be relegated 
to the back seat and the Chinamen shall 
be invited forward to share all the ben- 
efit that may come from the development 
of the rich country. 

Another reason why we cannot do it 
is because if we do we will have a rev- 
olution. There is the deepest feeling 
possible against the admission of Chi- 
nese into those islands. ‘There are to- 
day about 50,000 of them in the islands, 
if not more. ‘The reason why the Fili- 
pinos do not like the Chinese is this : 
A Chinaman will come into the islands 
and he will work for twelve or fifteen 
dollars (silver) a month—that is, six 
dollars or six dollars and a half a month. 
He will save out of that about ten dol- 
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lars (gold) a month. He does that in 
some way. I donot know how he does 
it. He will live there a year, and at the 
end of that year he will go out of the 
laboring business and he will set upa 
store next to a Filipino woman, who is 
the man of the concern ordinarily and 
who is the business person of the com- 
munity among the Filipinos. He will 
drive that woman out of business within 
six months. That is the reason why 
the Filipinos do not like the Chinese 
there, and that is the reason why, in 
the history of the islands, if you will 
go back, there has been massacre after 
massacre of Chinamen. It would seem, 
therefore, an unwise political move. 
But if the development of the country 
without the admission of Chinamen is 
impossible, possibly we ought to run the 
risk of both. Well, now, is it? Mr 
Ireland says that it is. We have let this 
very large public work, which will cost 
from four to five millions of dollars—the 
construction of the Manila harbor works. 
We let it, after advertising, to the At- 
lantic and Pacific Gulf Company of the 
United States. Mr Mullen was at the 
head of it, and he came out and looked 
around. He said that he did not think 
that the Filipinos were good for any- 
thing, and that he would employ Amer- 
icans and Chinamen and any one else he 
could get. There are only 50,000 China- 
men in the islands, and they know that 
no more can come there and they know 
that that increases their value, and that 
that makes them more desirable, and 
then they become less useful, so that 
they do not make as good laborers in 
the Philippines as they do at home, 
where they have to scramble for a living. 

MR KRUSI’S METHOD OF GETTING 

GOOD LABORERS 

A gentleman by the name of Mr Krusi 

came out as vice-president of the com- 


pany, and he concluded that he would 
make a different experiment. The com- 


pany had a big quarry from which they 
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had to take the stone to construct the 





breakwater. Mr Krusi built a house. 
You know they can build a house 
there—such a house as they live in 


there—constructed of bamboo and nipa 
palm. The floors are made of split 
bamboo, and so the floor serves the pur- 
pose of both the bed and the floor, and 
you can see through to the ground 4 or 
5 feet belowit. Everything is airy and 
comfortable. Now, that is the kind of 
house he built for each family. He 
had a theater, he had a church, he had 
a school-house, he had actresses, he had 
a priest, he had a teacher, he had a cock- 
pit, he had a band. The band played 
every evening, the cockpit was open on 
fiesta days, the theater was open three 
times a week, the church was open all the 
time. Before three months had passed 
he had 1,500 laborers there, and he had 
to call the police to keep others away 
who were .trying to get work there. 
He says that he has never had better 
labor than he has had in his quarry. 
He had to employ from 5 to 8 per cent 
of American foremen—that is, men who 
would go in—not gentlemen foremen, 
but men he sent in to help to do the 
work—to show the men how the work 
was to be done. He said that he had 
no trouble whatever, and that the work 
was much better than it was before. 
Well, now, another example: The 
street railway has just been con- 
structed—33 miles of it—and they have 
had from 1,000 to 1,200 men at work, 
and they have constructed the street 
railway in Manila ata less cost per mile 
than they could have built it in Wash- 
ington or New York. That shows that 
the cost per unit of product of labor is 
less with the Filipino laborer. So it 
has been the case with the government 
works; but it was supposed that  be- 
cause the government paid a little more 
than the rest that it could get better 
labor. Now, it is quite possible in this 
instance, being in and about the city, 
that they got the benefit of the best 
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labor, and it is quite possible that when 
you go into the country you will find 
more trouble in congregating labor ; 
but those instances are enough to dem- 
onstrate that Filipino labor is possible 
of training ; that what is wanted is wages 
enough to attract them and training 
enough to make them effective ; and so, 
with due respect to Mr Ireland, with 
considerable personal experience in the 
matter, I am confident that Filipino 
labor is capable of development, and 
that while the islands may develop 
more slowly with Filipino labor, they 
will develop much more to the advan- 
tage of the Philippine people than if we 
should admit the Chinamen. 

EXPEN- 


GOVERNMENT TOO 


SIVE? 


IS OUR 


And now a serious charge that is 
made against the government is that it 
is expensive ; and Mr Ireland figures 
out that whereas Ceylon, Trinidad, the 
Straits Settlements, and Burma cost 
only about 27 per cent of the total 
exports, the cost in the Philippines is 
46 per cent. I agree that the cost 
of the government, under the circum- 
stances, is very heavy. It must be 
taken into consideration, first, that this 
proportion is made larger by the ex- 
ports because of the deficiency of rail- 
ways in the islands. In those other 
colonies to which reference is made the 
proportion of railways to the area is 
very much greater than in the Philip- 
pine Islands. In the Philippines there 
is only one line of railway, 120 miles 
in length; so that when we introduce 
railways 1,000 miles in length we may 
suppose that the exports will become 
greater, and that the proportion of the 
exports will be very much reduced. 

But I wish also to call attention to the 
fact that we have been going only three 
years; that we have been until three 
years in a state of war; that our educa- 
tion is 10 per cent of the exports; that 
our constabulary necessary to restrain 
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disturbed conditions is 6 percent. Now, 
the education of these other countries 
was considerably less than 1 per cent. 
That we have had because we have so 
many to control, to build up an island 
navy which cost us nearly three millions 
of dollars and costs us upward of six or 
seven hundred thousand dollars a year 
to run; that since we have been there 
we have had a terrible scourge of chol- 
era, which necessitated the expenditure 
in the health department of a million dol- 
lars; that we had the rinderpest, that 
carried away 9o per cent of our draft 
animals and reduced the business of pro- 
ducing for the purposes of export. 

Now, all these things Brother Ireland 
does not consider at all in his comparison 
between these countries of Ceylon, Trin- 
idad, the Straits Settlements, and Bur- 
ma, all of which have been prosperous, 
and the Straits Settlements, as I have 
said, receiving all its income from tin 
and opium. 

I agree that we have too many Ameri- 
cans in the government. You cannot 
getan American to go 10,000 miles away 
from home without paying him some- 
thing and paying him much more than 
you would’ pay a Filipino for doing the 
same work, and we must expect to re- 
duce the number of Americans as the 
government goes on, and by reducing 
the number of Americans reducing the 
total expenditure, because in getting a 
Filipino who will do the same work as 
an American you ought to be able to get 
him for half the price. 

Then Mr Ireland criticises severely the 
treatment of the islands by this country 
with respect to the tariff, and in that 
respect I fully concur with him. I sin- 
cerely hope that next year Congress will 
reduce the tariff to nothing on all goods 
produced in the Philippine Islands, ex- 
cept tobacco and sugar, and reduce that 
to 25 per cent, merely to justify our 
putting a duty in the Philippines against 
you until 1909, in order that the gov- 
ernment may be supported and not lose 
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that revenue until thattime. And then 
when 1909 comes, and we are released 
from the necessity under the treaty of 
Paris from giving the same privileges 
to Spain as to the United States, then 
we can have complete free trade be- 
tween the islands and America. It is 
true, as Mr Ireland says, that the Phil- 
ippines are less developed than any of 
the colonies to which he refers. It is 
true that, in a certain sense, the people 
are less educated. It is true that they 
are more like children. But it is not 
true that they are not the best material 
for self-government. It is true that 
those islands, the gems of the Orient, 
have been undeveloped in a way that it 
is hard to understand unless you read 
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the history of the isiands, and then you 
see that these people were brought up 
to be children constantly, in order that 
they might not know the wickedness of 
the world, and that all development was 
restrained. Now, may we not hope 
that under American influence, which 
shall tend to uplift the islands and at 
the same time to invest good American 
and other capital there for the purpose 
of introducing railways and developing 
the wealth of these islands that there is 
in the soil, in the mines, in the forests—- 
may we not hope that in 40 years hence, 
when Brother Ireland goes around the 
world again to compare the various civ- 
ilizations, that a new light will break in 
on him when he looks at the islands ? 


FORESTRY ABROAD AND AT HOME* 


By 


CHIEF OF THE 
XCEPT China, all civilized na- 

tions care for the forest. Un- 

til recently the United States 

ranked nearly with China in this re- 
spect, and our country still remains far 
behind the progressive modern nations 
in nearly all that relates to the protec- 
tion, preservation, and conservative use 
of the forest. Japan has a well devel- 
oped forest service and a national forest 
school. In Austria, Italy, and Norway 
and Sweden government forestry is a 
well-established portion of the national 


life. Turkey, Greece, Spain, and Por- 
tugal give attention to the forests. 


Russia, dealing like ourselves with vast 
areas of forests in thinly peopled re- 
gions, but by methods wholly different 
from our own, is drawing enormous rev- 
enues from the systematic care and use 
of the forests. In Germany the scien- 


GIFFORD 


3UREAU OF 


PINCHOT 


FORESTRY 


tific treatment of forests has reached 
perhaps its highest development. The 
foresters of France have perfected a 
most practical and effective general sys- 
tem of forestry, and have created the 
difficult art of controlling the floods of 
mountain torrents by planting trees. 
The Republic of Switzerland, by the 
use of methods most instructive to citi- 
zens of the United States, has developed 
a type of government forest policy more 
worthy of our attention and imitation 
than any other in Europe. In Austra- 
lia and New Zealand forestry has al- 
ready made important advances. In 
Canada the English have made real 
progress in forestry. The government 
sells the timber from its forests, but re- 
tains possession of the lands and employs 
fire guards. Atthe Cape of Good Hope 
they have an excellent forest service ; 


*A chapter from a ‘‘ Primer of Forestry,’’ part II, by Mr Pinchot, recently published by 


the Department of Agriculture. 
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From Gifford Pinchot, Forester 


An Exceedingly Productive Spruce Forest in Bavaria 


in British India they have-met and an- 
swered many questions which still con- 
front the American forester, and in a 
little more than thirty years have cre- 
ated a forest service of great merit and 
high achievement. ‘The United States 
has scarcely yet begun. 


THE FOREST IN EARLY TIMES 


In very early times the forest was 
preserved for the game it contained. 
Forestry then meant the art of hunting, 
and had very little to do with the care 
of trees. Even the word forest, which 
really comes from the Latin /ov7s, mean- 
ing out of doors, was thought in Eng- 
land to be derived from the fact that it 
was a place given up to wild animals 


for rest. 


3ut gradually the forest came 
to be considered more than the game, 
and the serious study of forestry began. 


MODERN FORESTRY 


Forestry as a science is of compara- 
tively recent origin, although a work 
in which all the European trees are de- 
scribed was one of the earliest printed 
books. Until the end of the eighteenth 
century forestry was discussed chiefly 
by men who were either scholars or 
practical woodsmen, but who were not 
both. Then appeared Hartig and Cotta, 
two men who united these points of 
view, and their writings are at the base 
of the whole modern growth of the sub- 


ject. Both were German. Each cov- 
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ered the whole field as it was then un- 
derstood, and together they exerted an 
influence which has not been approached 
by any other authors since. From Ger- 
many their teaching spread to France, 
and early in the nineteenth century 
their doctrines were introduced into the 
French Forest School at Nancy by Lo- 
rentz, who, with his successor, Parade, 
was the founder of modern forestry in 
France. 

Under the feudal system, which was 
finally destroyed in France by the revo- 
lution of £789, the forest was the prop- 
erty of the feudal lord. In order to 
make the life of their serfs, who were 
useful both as taxpayers and as fighting 
men, easier, and so increase their num- 
ber, he gave them the privilege of taking 
from his forest the wood which they re- 
quired. For similar reasons the wealthy 
religious houses, like that of the Grande 
Chartreuse, made grants of land and of 
rights in the forest. But after a time 
the number of peasants increased so 
much that their wants absorbed nearly 
the whole produce of the woodlands. 
Then it was found necessary to limit 
the prescriptive rights to forest product 
by restricting them to certain parts of 
the forest, or to make an end of them 
by exchanging them for the absolute 
ownership of smaller areas. Thus many 
of the communities, to which, and not 
to individual peasants, these rights be- 
longed, came to possess forests of their 
own. sut the communes, as they were 
called, managed their forests badly, and 
about three hundred years ago the gov- 
ernment was forced tointervene. Under 
the management of officers of the gov- 
ernment forest service the results from 
the communal forests have been excel- 
lent. At present these forests not only 
supply fuel to the villages which own 
them, but in some cases they produce 
enough to pay all the village taxes as 
well. 

GERMANY 


Germany still holds the high position 
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in forest science, which began with 
Hartig and Cotta. The German forest 
schools, of which there are seven of the 
higher grades, are still among the very 
best, and the study of forestry, both in 
the schools and in the forest experiment 
stations, is eagerly pursued. The for- 
ests in Prussia, Saxony, and other Ger- 
man states are admirably managed and 
yield important returns. The total 
value of the German forests, public and 
private, is said to be about $4, 500,000, - 
Ooo. 
FRANCE 

Forestry in France has long been 
associated with the names of famous 
men. Henry of Navarre and his friend 
and minister, Sully ; Palissy, the great 
potter, who called the neglect of the 
forest prevalent in his time ‘‘ not a mis- 
take, but a calamity and a curse for 
France ;’’ Colbert, the minister of 
Louis XIV; the botanist Duhamel du 
Monceau ; Buffon, the celebrated natu- 
ralist, are among the men to whom 
France owes the rise and progress of 
her present excellent forest policy. 
Their peculiar service was to lay the 
foundation, both in law and in public 
opinion, upon which modern forestry in 
France now rests. 

The forests of the French govern- 
ment are admirably managed. They 
cover only about 2,750,000 acres, but 
they yield a net return each year of 
more than $2 per acre. Besides hand- 
ling their natural forests with great in- 
telligence and success, the French for- 
esters have done much for the general 
progress of forestry. ‘They developed 
the art of reforesting denuded moun- 
tains, and were the first to plant trees 
on moving sand dunes along the sea- 
shore. More than 150,000 acres of 
these dunes, which once were blown 
about by the wind until they over- 
whelmed great stretches of fertile 
ground, and even threatened to bury 
whole towns, are now covered with 
forests of pine, which produce great 
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quantities of turpentine, lumber, and 
charcoal. 


SWITZERLAND 


In Switzerland forestry received at- 
tention from very early times. Nearly 
two hundred years before the discovery 
of America the city of Zurich began to 
make rules for the protection and man- 
agement of the Sihlwald, a forest which 
it still owns, and which now yields an 
annual return of about $8 per acre. 
In the canton of Bern a decree of the 
year 1592 warned the people against the 
wasteful use of timber and provided for 
the protection of the forest. It also 
directed that for every tree cut down a 
young one should be planted in its 
place. It is curious to find this mis- 
taken prescription for the ills of the 
forest already in fashion more than 
three centuries ago. ‘To save the forest 
every old tree must be replaced by many 
young ones. 

The first general forest law of Bern 
was passed as early as 1725. It em- 
bodied the most important principles of 
wise forest legislation as we know them 
today. But this was only one of a long 
series of forest laws in which, from the 
beginning, the idea of the importance of 
the forest to others besides its owner 
became steadily stronger. “The citizens 
of Bern have grown ever more willing to 
place restrictions on themselves for the 
benefit of the commonwealth. 

There were great floods in Switzerland 
in 1834, and they were the cause of a 
general awakening of interest in for- 
estry. Somewhat later a federal forest 
commission was appointed. Since the 
appearance of its final report,in 1861,the 
progress of forestry in Switzerland has 
In 1875 a federal forest 
inspector was appointed, and a year 
later the first Swiss forest law was 
passed. This law does not extend to the 


been steady. 


whole of Switzerland, but only to the 
Alps and the steeper foothills. In a 
country of steep mountains it is of first 
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importance to guard the forests on the 
higher slopes. Consequently all the for- 
ests on these higher lands which serve to 
protect the lowlands against floods, ava- 
lanches, and other similar dangers of 
wind and weather are put in charge of 
the Swiss federal forest service. 

‘*Our forest laws,’’ said Elias Landolt, 
a great and simple man, whose name 
stands first among Swiss foresters, ‘‘ are 
intended to work more thorough instruc- 
tion, good example, and encouragement 
than by severe regulations. This method 
is somewhat slower than one which 
should involve harsher measures, but the 


results achieved are more useful and 
lasting. When forest owners do some- 


thing because they are convinced of its 
usefulness it is done well and with an 
eye to the future, but what they do 
under compulsion is done carelessly and 
neglected at the first opportunity. What 
they have come to learn in this way and 
have recognized as good will be carried 
out, and that better and better from year 
to year.’’ 
BRITISH INDIA 


For many years after the British con- 
quest forestry in India made very little 
progress. Much time was wasted in 
half measures, until in 1856 Dr (now Sir 
Dietrich) Brandis was put in charge of 
the teak forests of Pegu. He acted at 
once upon the idea of preserving them by 
making them pay. At first the output 
of teak had to be somewhat restricted, 
much against the will of the timber mer- 
chants of Rangoon, who protested that 
the business of their city would be 
ruined. But afterthis momentary check 
the teak trade of Rangoon grew until it 
was far greater than ever before, and it 
is now a chief and increasing source of 
the prosperity of that city. 

The appointment of Dr Brandis was 
the beginning of the Indian forest serv- 
ice. In 1866 he was made inspector 
general of forests, and from that time 
progress was rapid. The Indian forest 
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From Gifford Pinchot, Forester 


Elephants Used for Dragging Logs in the Forests of Burma 
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From Gifford Pinchot, Forester 


A Mixed Forest in Need of an Improvement Cutting 


The crooked old chestnut in particular should be removed 


service now has nearly 300 superior offi- 
cers and over 10,000 rangers and forest 
guards. It has charge of about 200,000 
square miles of forest, and produces a 
net revenue, afterall expenses have been 
paid, of about $3,000,000 a year. In 
addition, the forests furnish to peasant 
holders of forest rights products whose 





value is estimated to be considerably 
greater than the whole cost of the forest 
service. About 30,000 square miles are 
effectively protected against fire, at an 
average yearly cost of less than half a 
cent per acre. These admirable results 
are especially interesting because India 
is like the United States in the great 
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From Gifford Pinchot, Forester 


A Mixed Forest After an Improvement Cutting 


extent and variety of her forests and in 
the number and fierceness of forest fires. 


FORESTRY AT HOME 


The forests of the United States cover 
an area of about 699,500,000 acres, or 
more than 35 per cent of the surface of 
the country. Hefore so large a part of 
them was destroyed they were perhaps 





the richest on the earth, and with proper 
care they are capable of being so again. 
Their power of reproduction is exceed- 
ingly good. 

In the northeastern states and as far 
west as Minnesota once stretched the 
great white-pine forest from which, 
since settlement began, the greater part 
of our lumber has come. South of it, 
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From Gifford Pinchot, Forester 


Conservative Lumbering in the Adirondack Mountains, New York 


Note the height of the stump 


in a broad belt along the Atlantic and 
the Gulf coasts, lies the southern pine 
forests, whose most important tree, both 
for lumber and naval stores, is the south- 
ern yellow pine. In the Mississippi 
Valley lies the interior hardwood forest 
of oaks, hickories, ashes, gums, and 


other hardwood trees. It is bordered 
on the west by the plains, which cover 
the eastern slope of the continental 
divide until they meet the evergreen 
Rocky Mountain forest, which clothes 
che slopes of this great range from the 
Canadian line to Mexico. Separated 
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From Gifford Pinchot, Forester 


Wasteful Lumbering on the Pacific Slope 


Note the height of the stump 


from the Rocky Mountain forest by the 
interior deserts, the Pacific Coast forest 
covers the flanks of the Sierras, the 
Cascades, and the coast ranges. Its 
largest trees are the giant sequoia and 
the great coast redwood, and its most 
important timber is the fir. 


The forests of the Philippine Islands 
cover an area of more than 40,000,000 
acres. Their timbers, almost wholly 
different from those of the United States, 
are exceedingly valuable, both as cabi- 
net woods and as construction timber. 
An efficient forest service was organ- 
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ized in 1898, and following its reorgani- 
zation in 1902 a new and excellent forest 
law was passed in 1904. The Philip- 
pine forest service costs but half as 
much as the revenue received from the 
forests of the islands. 

The island of Porto Rico contains a 
national forest reserve, the site of which 
was once covered with valuable hard- 
woods ; but this forest has been much 
abused. Porto Rico, like the Philip- 
pines, has many kinds of wood valuable 
for cabinet-making. 


THE SETTLER AND THE FOREST 


When the early settlers from the Old 
World landed on the Atlantic coast of 
North America they brought with them 
traditions of respect for the forest cre- 
ated by generations of forest protection 
at home. ‘The country to which they 
came was covered, for the most part, 
with dense forests. There was so little 
open land that ground had to be cleared 
for the plow. It is true that the forest 
gave the pioneers shelter and fuel and 
game for food, but it was often filled 
with hostile Indians; it hemmed them 
in on every side, and immense labor was 
required to win from it the soil in which 
to raise their necessary crops. Natu- 
rally, it seemed to them an enemy 
rather than afriend. ‘Their respect for 
it dwindled and disappeared, and its 
place was taken by hate and fear. 

The feeling of hostility to the forest 
which grew up among the early settlers 
continued and increased among their 
descendants long after all reason for it 
had disappeared. But even in the early 
days far-sighted men began to consider 
the safety of the forest. In 1653 the 
authorities of Charlestown, in Massa- 
chusetts, forbade the cutting of timber 
on the town lands without permission 
from the selectmen, and in 1689 the 
neighboring town of Malden fixed a pen- 
alty of 5 shillings for cutting trees less 
than 1 foot in diameter for fuel. An 
ordinance of William Penn, made in 
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1681, required that 1 acre of land be 
left covered with trees for every 5 acres 
cleared. But these measures were not 
well followed up, and the needless de- 
struction of the forest went steadily on. 


FIRST STEPS IN FORESTRY 


More than a hundred years later, in 
1795, acommittee of the Society for the 
Promotion of Agriculture, Arts, and 
Manufactures in New York made a re- 
port on the best way to preserve and 
increase the growth of timber. Four 
years afterward Congress appropriated 
$200,000 for the purchase and preserva- 
tion of timberlands to supply ship tim- 
bers for the Navy, and in 1822, with the 
same object in view, it authorized the 
President to employ the Army and Navy 
to protect and preserve the live-oak and 
red cedar timber of the government in 
Florida. Since that time more and more 
attention has been given to the forests. 
In 1828 Governor De Witt Clinton, of 
New York, spoke of the reproduction of 
our woods as an object of primary im- 
portance, and in the same year the gov- 
ernment began an attempt to cultivate 
live oak in the South for the use of the 
Navy. Three years later an act was 
passed which is still almost the only pro- 
tection for the much-abused forests of 
the public domain. 

In 1872 the Yellowstone National 
Park was established, and in 1873 Con- 
gress passed the timber-culture act, 
which gave government land in the tree- 
less regions to whoever would plant one- 
fourth of his claim with trees. In 1875 
the American Forestry Association was 
formed in Chicago through the efforts of 
Dr John A. Warder, who was one of the 
first men to agitate forest questions in 
the United States. In the centennial 
year (1876) Dr Franklin B. Hough, 
perhaps the foremost pioneer of forestry 
in America, was appointed special agent 
in the Department of Agriculture. This 
was the beginning of educational work 
in forestry at Washington. Soon after- 
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ward Congress began to make appropria- 
tions to protect the public timber, but 
nothing was done to introduce conserva- 
tive forest management. ‘The present 
3ureau of Forestry in the Department of 
Agriculture was established as a division 
in 1881. 

About this time forest associations 
began to be established in the different 
states, the most influential and effective 
of which has been that in Pennsylvania. 
The states also began to form forest 
boards or commissions of their own. 

In 1888 the first forest bill was intro- 
duced in Congress. It failed to pass, 
but in 1891 an act was passed which was 
the first step toward a true policy for the 
forests of the nation. The first step 
toward national forestry is control of the 
national forests. This act, whose chief 
purpose was to repeal the timber-culture 
act, contained a clause which authorized 
the President to reserve timberlands on 
the public domain, and so prevent them 
from passing out of the possession of the 
government. 


THE PUBLIC DOMAIN 


In all the states and territories west 
of the Mississippi except Texas, and in 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wis- 
consin, Florida, Alabama, and Missis- 
sippi, all the land originally belonged 
to the government. This was the pub- 
lic domain. It has gradually been sold 
or given away until in many of the 
states it has all or nearly all passed to 
otherowners. But it stillincludes more 
than 470,000,000 acres, or nearly one- 
third of the United States, not including 
the territory of Alaska, which has an 
area of about 350,000,000 acres. A 
large part of the public domain has been 
surveyed by the government and divided 
first into squares 6 miles on each side, 
called townships, then into squares of 
1 mile, called sections, and these again 
into quarter sections and smaller divis- 
ions. The lines which mark these 
divisions are straight and at right angles 


to each other. When any part of the 
public domain is reserved or disposed of 
it is usually located by reference to these 
lines. 


FEDERAL FOREST RESERVES 


When the President was given the 
power to make forest reserves the pub- 
lic domain still contained much of the 
best timber in the West, but it was pass- 
ing rapidly into private hands. Acting 
upon the wise principle that forests 
whose preservation is necessary for the 
general welfare should remain in gov- 
ernment control, President Harrison 
created the first forest reserves. Presi- 
dent Cleveland followed his example. 
3ut there was yet no systematic plan 
for the making or management of the 
reserves, which at that time were alto- 
gether without protection by the gov- 
ernment. -Toward the end of Presi- 
dent Cleveland’s second administration, 
therefore, the National Academy of 
Sciences was asked to appoint a com- 
mission to examine the national forest 
lands and report a plan for their control. 
The academy did so, and upon the rec- 
ommendation of the National Forest 
Commission, so appointed, President 
Cleveland doubled the reserved area by 
setting aside 13 additional forest reserves 
on Washington’s birthday, 1897. 

EARLY OPPOSITION TO FOREST 

RESERVES DISAPPEARING 

The Cleveland forest reserves awak- 
ened at once great opposition in Con- 
gress and throughout the West, and led 
to a general discussion of the forest 
policy. But after several years of con- 
troversy widespread approval took the 
place of opposition, and at present the 
value of the forest reserves is rarely dis- 
puted except by private interests im- 
patient of restraint. 

‘The recommendations of the National 
Forest Commission for the management 
of the forest reserves were not acted 
upon by Congress, but the law of June 
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4, 1897, gave the Secretary of the In- 
terior authority to protect the reserves 
and make them useful. The passage of 
this law was the first step toward a na- 
tional forest service. The second step 
was the act of Congress, approved Feb- 
ruary I, 1905, which transferred the 
control of the national forest reserves 
from the Department of the Interior to 
the Department of Agriculture. This 
act consolidated the governn:ent’s forest 
work, which had been divided between 
the General Land Office and the Bureau 
of Forestry, and secured forthe reserves 
the supervision of trained foresters. 

President McKinley, and after him 
President Roosevelt, continued to make 
forest reserves. The latter introduced a 
system of examining the proposed forest 
reserves, so that now their boundaries 
are better located than ever before. 
Under him great progress has been made 
by the government in bringing about the 
practice of forestry by forest owners and 
in awakening the great lumber interests, 
as well as the people in general, to the 
dangers of forest destruction. 


USE OF FOREST RESERVES 


The forest reserves lie chiefly in high 
mountain regions. They are 62 in num- 
ber, and cover an area (January I, 1905) 
of 63,308,319 acres. ‘They are useful, 
first of all, to protect the drainage basins 
of streams used for irrigation, and espe- 
cially the watersheds of the great irriga- 
tion works which the government is con- 
structing under the reclamation law, 
which was passed in 1902. Thisis their 
most important use. Secondly, they 


supply grass and other forage for many 
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thousands of grazing animals during the 
summer, when the lower ranges on the 
plains and deserts are barren and dry. 
Lastly, they furnish a permanent supply 
of wood for the use of settlers, miners, 
lumbermen, and other citizens. ‘Thisis 
at present the least important use of the 
reserves, but it will be of greater conse- 
quence hereafter. The best way for the 
government to promote each of these 
three great uses is to protect the forest 
reserves from fire. The forest service 
plans to add a trained forester to the 
executive force of each forest reserve to 
introduce practical forestry on all re- 
serves. 
STATE FORESTRY 


Many of the states have taken great 
and effective interest inforestry. Among 
those which have made most progress 
are New York and Pennsylvania. New 
York has a state forest preserve of 
1,436,686 acres, and Pennsylvania one 
of 700,000. Michigan, Minnesota, and 
other states are following their example. 

In 1892 the first example of system- 
atic forestry in the United States was 
begun at Biltmore, in North Carolina. 
It is still in successful operation. 

The first professional foresters in the 
United States were obliged to go abroad 
for their training, but in 1898 profes- 
sional forest schools were established at 
Cornell University, in New York,and at 
3iltmore, in North Carolina, and they 
were followed by the Yale Forest School 
in 1900. Others have sprung up since. 
At present thorough and efficient train- 
ing in professional forestry can be had 
in the United States. 


XUM 
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THE CENTRAL 


HE United States Geological 
Survey has for a number of 
years been studying the under- 

ground waters which are flowing hun- 
dreds of feet beneath the surface in 
many sections of the Central Great 
Plains, including the g-eater portions 
of South Dakota, Nebraska, and Kan- 
sas and the eastern portion of Colo- 
rado and of Wyoming, an area of about 
one-half millionsquare miles. In order 


GREAT PLAINS 


that we may make the best possible use 
of the underground ‘‘ rivers’’ which it 
it is believed flow perhaps continuously 
for some hundreds of miles, it is neces- 
sary to understand the structure and 
stratigraphy of the water-bearing for- 
mations. 

The question of water supply, both 
overground and underground, is one of 
great interest to the people in this dis- 
trict, and although considerable progress 


ce 














From N. H. Darton, U. S. Geological Survey 


Artesian Well at Woonsocket, South Dakota 


This well throws a 3-inch stream to a height of 97 feet 
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has been made in some sections in de- Water Resources of the Central Great 


veloping well waters, there are vast Plains.’’ Mr 


Darton gives an excellent 


areas in which the present supplies are geologic history of the region, describ- 


inadequate, even for local domestic use. ing not only 


those sections which con- 


The investigation has been in charge ceal water far down in the earth, but 














From N. H. Darton, U. S. Geological Survey 
Artesian Well at Lynch, Nebraska 


This well has a flow of 3,100 gallons a minute from an S-inch 
casing, with a pressure of 55 pounds to the square inch.: A 
first flow was found at 740 feet and a second at 575 feet 


of Mr N. H. Darton, who has recently tain slopes ; 
brought together the results of the work 
in a handsome quarto volume of goo the central a 
pages published by the Survey, and en- 


also those places which 
are dry below as well as 
above. 

Smooth surfaces and 
eastward - sloping rolling 
plains are the character- 
istic features of the region, 
but in portions of the 
province there are buttes, 
extended escarpments, and 
local areas of badlands. 

The report reproduces 
more than one hundred 
beautiful photographs by 
Mr Darton of different 
scenes in the Great Plains. 
Several of these are given 
here. The thick succes- 
sion of sedimentary for- 
mations underlying the 
Great Plains includes por- 
ous strata containing large 
volumes of water. These 
water - bearing deposits 
comprise widespread 
sheets of sandstones or 
sand, from Cambrian to 
Tertiary in age. The 
sandstones of the older 
formations are in sheets 
often several hundred feet 
thick, alternating with 
bodies of relatively im- 
permeable shales or lime- 
stones, so that they pre- 
sent favorable conditions 
as water-bearers. To the 
west they are upturned by 
the great uplifts and out- 
crop along the high moun- 
to the east most of them 


rise gradually to the surface, while in 


nd northern regions they 


lie at great depth under the heavy man- 


titled ‘* Geology and Underground tle of younger deposits. 
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Part of the surface water passes into 
the sandstones in their elevated outcrop 
zones along the foot of the western 
mountains and flows east through the 
permeable rocks, in most cases finally 
escaping in springs in the low-level areas 
of outcrop eastward and southward. In 
such water-bearing strata as the 


remarkable well. Another phenomenal 
wellin the same state is a well at Spring- 
field, which has a flow of 3,292 gallons 
per minute, although its closed pressure 
is not so great as that of many other 
wells in the state. It furnishes power 
for a 60-barrel flour mill by day and for 





Dakota and underlying beds, 
which are overlain by a thick 
mass of impermeable deposits, 
the waters are under great pres- 
sure, for the intake zone has an 
altitude of from 4,000 to 6,000 
feet and the region of outflow is 
only from 1,000 to 1,200 feet 
above sea-level. The existence 
of this pressure, as found in 
many wells in eastern South Da- 
kota, is the strongest evidence 
we possess that the waters flow 
underground for many hundreds 
of miles. Several wells show sur- 
face pressures over 175 pounds to 
the square inch and two are 
slightly over 200 pounds, the 
latter indicating a pressure of 
780 pounds at the bottom of the 
well. In South Dakota the Da- 
kota sandstone carries a large 
volume of water, which has been 
extensively utilized by artesian 
wells. This water is under 
pressure so great that in the 
eastern portion of the state flows 
are obtainable in all but the very 
highest lands, except in the 
southeast corner, near the zone, 
where the head is lost by the 
sandstone reaching the surface. 
Over a thousand deep wells have 
been sunk east of the Missouri 
River, most of which are from 500 to 
1,000 feet in depth and generally yield 
a large supply of flowing water, much 
of which is used for irrigation. The 
aggregate flow from these wells is esti- 
mated to be about 7,000,000 gallons a 
day. 

The illustration on page 389 shows a 
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From N. H. Darton, U. S. Geological Survey 


Pulpit Rock, Kansas 


An outcrop of Dakota sandstone 


an electric-light plant by night. Fora 
while it threw sand, and when this 
finally ceased the flow was thought to 
have slightly decreased. 

It is believed by some persons that 
owing to this great draft upon the re- 
sources the available supply is dimin- 
ishing, but there is as yet no valid evi- 
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From N. H. Darton, U. S. Geological Survey 


Archway Eroded in Monument Creek Sandstone, at ‘‘Elephant Rock,’’ 
Near Monument, Colorado 


Showing massive character of sandstone 
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From N. H. Darton, U. S. Geological Survey 
Cathedral Spires, Garden of the Gods, Colorado 


Vertical strata of lower Wyoming red grits. Looking north 
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dence that this is the case, excepting 
locally where there are numerous wells. 
Individual wells often diminish in efh- 
ciency owing to leakage, clogging, and 
other causes, but ordinarily new wells 
in the same vicinity show the same 
pressure and flow as were found in the 
older ones ; but it is probable that if 
this large flow is permitted to continue 
the available volume of artesian supply 
will eventally be greatly diminished. 

The source of water is believed to be 
in the Black Hills and in the Rocky 
Mountains, for the sandstone appears 
to be a continuous stratum or a series 
of strata, permeable throughout, and 
containing water which to the east has 
much of the initial head or pressure due 
to the high altitude of the zone of in- 
take on the mountain slopes. ‘There 
are extensive areas in central South Da- 
kota in which the underground waters 
have not yet been developed. Appar- 
ently in these areas the Dakota sand- 
stone lies deep, but not at an impracti- 
cable depth for well-boring. Probably 
further drilling will show that flowing 
waters may be obtained all the way up 
Cheyenne Valley and its two branches 
to the Black Hills, and up the valleys 
of White, Bad, and Owl rivers nearly 
to longitude 102° 

The Central Great Plains region pre- 
sents considerable variety of climate. 
To the east, on the plains, the precipi- 
tation varies from moderately humid to 
nearly arid, the change taking place 
gradually from east to west. To the 
east there are 4o inches of rainfall per 
year, while to the west, in the region 
adjoining the Rocky Mountains and the 
other ranges, there are less than 12 
inches over an area of considerable ex- 
tent. To the east the precipitation is 
ample for crops, and that portion of the 
region is one of the greatest producers 
of corn, wheat, and other agricultural 
products in the world, while to the west 
there are broad tracts in which no crops 
can be produced without irrigation. 
On the mountains in the western por- 
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tion of the area there is locally increased 
precipitation, which in many areas is 
sufficient for agriculture. The amount 
of water that fa!ls in the arid area is 
enormous when the number of cubic 
feet per square mile is calculated, but 
much of it comes in very heavy showers, 
after long intervals of drought, often 
with severe hot winds. Ifa portion of 
the rainfall could be stored, much of it 
could be used for irrigation. 


DEFORESTATION AND CLIMATE 


\ J HETHER forests exercise a per- 

ceptible influence upon the cli- 
mate is avery old question, and even 
today it is not definitely settled. At a 
recent session of the German Meteoro- 
logical Society at Berlin a lecture on 
‘‘ Deforestation and Climate ’’ was de- 
livered by Doctor Hennig, from which 
the following extracts are taken : 

In many countries a drying up of the 
climate has occurred, which is shown 
perhaps most strikingly in almost the 
whole of Africa. That deforesting has 
assumed constantly growing proportions 
in almost every part of the world is still 
moreapparent. The climate of Greece, 
where today only 16 per cent of the 
area 1s covered with forests, has de- 
teriorated. Anincrease of temperature 
and decrease of rain are noted, com- 
pared with ancient times, especially in 
Attica, which was thickly covered with 
forests about 3,000 years ago, and where 
hardly any rain now falls, while the 
heat in the open air attains a degree 
which would make the ‘‘ Olympian 
games’’ almost an impossibility. <A 
similar condition exists in the Penin- 
sula of Sinai, where thousands of years 
ago the people of Israel lived in a lux- 
uriant and fertile country and where 
today only forestless deserts abound. 
Palmyra, also once a flourishing oasis 
in the Syrian desert, presents today only 
a desolate waste of stones and ruins. 
In Mexico, where the Spaniards cut 
down the forests in the mountains, 
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droughts changing to devastating floods 
are now noticeable, especially in the 
vicinity of the City of Mexico. In up- 
per Egypt, where only too years ago 
rain was abundant, drought now usually 
prevails. In Algeria, where, since the 
middle of the last century, the forests 
have been cut down on a large scale, dry 
weather has increased, and in Venezuela 
the level of Lake Tacarigua, to which 
Alexander von Humboldt drew atten- 
tion, has been lowered in consequence 
of deforestation. 

If these and other facts are kept in 
mind, the sentence ‘‘ Man traverses the 
earth and a desert results’’ is under- 
stood. It must not be forgotten, how- 
ever, that this applies mainly to the in- 
fluence of civilization upon appear- 
ances and is not always due to climatic 
changes produced by deforesting. Some 
authorities even deny the influence of 
forests on the weather and climate. It 
cannot be denied, however, that dense 
forests favor moisture and prevent the 
drying out of the soil to a considerable 
degree. Atany rate, deforesting, which 
in modern times assumes constantly 
growing proportions for industrial and 
agricultural purposes, is of universal 
importance. 

Germany, with a forest area of about 
26 per cent, realizes annually nearly 
$60,000,000 worth of timber therefrom, 
while the wood importations are about 
of the same value. The consumption 
of wood increases from year to year, 
and systematic forestry has not suc- 
ceeded in keeping up the forest area of 
Germany. If it is furthermore borne 
in mind that Canada, which formerly 
possessed more than 300,000,000 acres 
of forests, has today only a forest area 
of about 225,000,000 acres, it becomes 
evident that the question of deforesta- 
tion assumes great importance. If 


civilization continues to change the face 
of the earth, the problem of its wood 
supply will present itself like that of 
coal and force the finding of a suitable 
substitute. 
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THE PROSPERITY OF MEXICO 


C6 OMMERCIAL Mexico in 1905”’ 

is the title of a monograph just 
issued by the Departmeut of Commerce 
and Labor through its Bureau of Sta- 
tistics. 

Commerce between Mexico and the 
United States has grown in recent years 
with great rapidity, and large sums of 
American capital have been invested in 
various business enterprises in Mexico, 
including agriculture, mining, transpor- 
tation, and manufactures, while on the 
other hand Mexico is contributing each 
year more largely to the commercial re- 
quirements of the United States, espe- 
cially in those articles and classes of 
articles not produced in this country, 
or at least not produced in sufficient 
quantities to supply the demands of 
manufacturers or others in whose in- 
dustries or business enterprises they 
are required. Imports of merchan- 
dise into the United States from Mex- 
ico have grown from $4,346,364 in 
1874 to $43,633,275 in 1904, the value 
of merchandise imported from Mexico 
in 1904 being, therefore, ten times as 
great asin 1874. On the other hand, 
exports from the United States to Mex- 
ico have grown from $5,946,839 in 1874 
to $45,844,720 in 1904, the exports to 
Mexico in 1904 being thus about eight 
times as great as in 1874. Sixty-four 
per cent of the exports of merchandise 
from that country were sent to theUnited 
States, while 53 per cent of the 1mports 
of merchandise were from the United 
States. Inthe last 20 years its revenue 
has increased from $10,000,000 to $30,- 
000,000, its imports from $20,000,000 
to $75,000,000, and its exports from 
$7,000,000 to $43,000,000, exclusive of 
40'4 millions of gold and silver. The 
investment of American capital in Mex- 
ico was estimated by United States 
Consul-General Barlow in 1902 at $500,- 
000,000, nearly all invested within the 
last twenty-five years, and about one- 
half of it within the last five years. 
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E have published a new edition of our map of 
Alaska, which was prepared by the United States 
Geological Survey. The map is 36 by 42 inches, in 3 
colors, and is the first contour map of Alaska that has 


been made. : ; ; - By mail, 25 cents. 








National Geographic Society 
Hubbard Memorial Hall : Washington, D. C. 
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every paper of importance published in Europe and the British 
Colonies. One subscription on any given subject will bring notices 
from the United States, and if desired also from the European papers, 


WRITE FOR TERMS 








WE MAKE THE HALFTONE PLATES FOR THIS MAGAZINE 





GATCHEL & Manninc 


ILLUSTRATORS 
AND ENGRAVERS 








27-418 SOUTH SIXTH STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

















THE WASHINGTON 
LOAN AND TRUST CO. 


Capital, - - $1,000,000.00 
Surplus and Profits, $556,591.33 
Deposits, - - $6,467,687.00 


Interest Paid on Deposits 
Loans Made on Real Estate and Collateral 
Safe Deposit Boxes 
Real Estate Department 
Trust Department 


Acts as Executors, Administrators, Trustees, 
Agents, Etc. 


JOHN JOY EDSON, 
President 














Our “Exposition Special’ Traveling Trunk 








Tl ca you are going to Portland, to Europe, or elsewhere, we are splendidly 
ready to equip you with the necessary things, in a leather way. 
We call attention to our ‘“‘ Exposition Special’? Trunk, which has the following five 


points to recommend it : 


Point 1—5 White Ash Slats on top. Point 2—No. 5 Taylor Bolts. 
Point 3—Three Center Bands. Point 4—Metal Tray Lid Hinges. 
Point 5—Concealed Cup Lock— Practically Burglar-Proof. s% ss 











Other trunks may have any one of these points, but ours is the only trunk that has 
all five combined. We had this trunk made expressly for us, and it is controlled by us. 
It is the best trunk made at the price. 


28-inch, $7.95 34-inch, $10.00 

30-inch, 8.50 36-inch, 11.00 

32-inch, 9.00 38-inch, 12.00 
40-inch, $12.75 


BASEMENT, EQUITABLE BUILDING 


WOODWARD AND LOTHROP 


New York Washington. Paris 
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